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From the Report of the State Superintendent. 
AVOID EXTREMES. 
BY HON, J. L. PICKARD. 


[In his communication to superintendents, teachers and other friends of 
education, published in the October number of the Journal, Mr. Pickard signi- 
fied his purpose to give some parting advice to the teachers of the State, 
which he fulfills in the following part of a letter communicated to Mr. McMynn, 
by his request, and inserted in his Report. In republishing it, we perform an 
act which will we think be quite acceptable to our readers.—Epr. | 


Two words will express in brief the advice I would give teachers—avorp 
EXTREMES. 

And yet I am hardly content to leave you with so short a text, for our views 
may differ as to what constitutes extremes in education and in discipline. 

You have often had urged upon you the necessity of being what you would 
have your pupils become. The fact that your pupils will become what you are, 
gives force to this advice. In no other way does the teacher so impress him- 
self upon the pupils under his charge as by example. It becomes us then to 
give due attention to this matter of Zhe Teacher’s Personal Habits, 

Avoid extremes in dress. Ragged clothing, carelessness of attire, a gen- 
erally slouched appearance are no worse than fancy cravats, massive rings, 
dazzling chains, or tawdry ornaments. The one encourages neglect of the 
body, without demanding mental or moral culture; the other gives undue 
prominence to the body, while it sacrifices both head and heart. Plain and 
neat attire best suits real men and real women. 

Every movement of the teacher speaks. Intelligent and refined patrons will 
be satisfied with aothing short of refined manners. Not like the refinement of 
the spider’s web, which has for its sole object the ensnaring of its victim; but 
like that of the silk-worm’s web, which is made useful to others, though not at 
the outget as showy or attractive. This includes quiet and orderly deport- 
ment which allures and wins, and forbids all stormy raving, coarse and vulgar 
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boorishness, and careless postures in the presence of pupils or others, on the 
one hand, and, upon the other extreme, all simpering, silly affectation. 
Teachers often put extreme estimates upon their own abilities. Some are 


forever harping upon their own merits, and others with an equal lack of good 
sense, continually and persistently decry themselves. The former will fail 
through lack of co-operation denied by a disgusted people ; the latter will fail 
through lack of energy to dare and do, 

There is no class of professional men who can make more outside show upon 
less capital than teachers. Almost constantly associated with inferiors, and 
accustomed to authority, it is easy for them to pass into that state of halluci- 
nation which will suffer them to glory in their own greatness, and to grow into 
a belief that they are the embodiment of wisdom. Again, employed by men 
who look more to outside evidences of progress than to real and substantial 
growth, and feeling assured that their popularity must depend upon pleasing 
such men and flattering vain parents, they spend much time in preparing for 
holiday parades, and soon assume pompous airs while leading forth their little 
host in review. The eclat gained at such entertainments provokes the teacher 
to the belief that he has achieved a merited success, and his self-conceit is fat- 
tened. His forte is ascertained, and he grows only in that direction. The 
temptations are strong, and many, who might have been mighty, have fallen 
before them. 

The opposite extreme is not as ridiculous or blameworthy, but many a teacher 
failing to see immediate results is plunged at once into a slough of despond. 
He has mistaken his calling, and all labor therein becomes to him mere drudg- 
ery. A teacher of ordinary attainments, wishing to avoid these unhappy ex- 
tremes, will modestly learn wisdom of others, and be calm in the persuasion 
that he is laboring faithfully toward a right end in the right way, and by use of 
the right means, he patiently awaits results. One may dig deep in our Western 
prairies, and find neither hazel nut nor acorn, and yet when fires are checked 
both oak and hazel bush appear. The true teacher well knows that when the 
fires of ignorance and superstition are kept off the cultivated mind, the seed 
planted there, though long and securely hidden, will germinate and grow to 
the blessing of mankind. 

Intimately connected with the extreme views teachers take of their own 
ability will be found extreme views of the character of their work. But here 
the extremes all lie upon one side of what should be the golden mean. None 
can place too high an estimate upon the importance of this work. Many fail to 
appreciate its value. One runs into the mad chase after physical culture as 
the ne plus ultra of education, and would make a giant with neither brain to 
direct to a proper use of the power gained, nor heart to be moved by sympathy 
with, or love for the many worthy objects in whose behalf this giant power 
should be used. Others, neglecting both body and heart, fill the brain with 
knowledge, which will be denied to all others, and make of its possessor a 
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selfish and dyspeptic misanthrope. Others toil at the heart of the pupil until 
they awaken there sympathy and love for the right and hatred for evil, but 
there is neither muscular power nor brain power to do what the pupil so 
keenly feels ought to be done, and in despair at the hopeless misery and incu- 
rable vices of this world the victim of mis-education either becomes a recluse 
in this wicked world, or hastens himself to some other, which he faintly hopes 
may prove a better world. The proper and happy blending of these three ex- 
tremes will bring a teacher back to his true position. President Hill defines 
a child to be ‘‘a will governing a body under the impulse of passion, and under 
the guidance of reason.” This definition suits my present purpose. From 
this it will appear that the passions (including the affections) and the will are 
of no less consequence than the reason, nor would either be of much worth 
except as connected with the body. The vessel propelled by wind needs both 
helm and master. The steamer with engine needs both pilot and rudder. 
Helm and master can be of little service to an unseaworthy ship. Engine, 
pilot and rudder may the sooner sink a rotten steamer. The body must be the 
first care of every sensible teacher. All exercises of the school-rbom must 
have due regard to the body, without whose healthy action all other powers 
must prove of less avail, whatever their degree of culture. 

And yet physical training alone will not cultivate the mind nor save the 
soul. A complete master of Lewis’ Jight gymnastics may be an ignoramus or a 
rake, or both. The grace and beauty this system most surely developes, will 
but make the fool less respected, and the profligate more dangerous. No 
sensible teacher will therefore make it the end of his work, but will use it as a 
very efficient means to a higher and holier end: the intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of the being who dwells in the body, and makes it for himself a comfort- 
able home. 

The will must be trained, not broken. The child with a broken will is a 
steamer with an exploded boiler. The breaking of the will, as it is attempted, 
and sometimes accomplished, by the Squeers class of teachers, emasculates the 
child, and makes him an inoffensive and useless nobody. The will needs 
training. 

There is no passion to which the human heart is subject that has not its use. 
Anger, hatred and kindred passions are not necessarily malevolent. Their 
exercise may be an act of benevolence when brought to bear upon proper ob- 
jects and in the right way. God, the embodiment of all goodness, is said to 
exercise hatred and anger. These passions need to be cultivated, not smoth- 
ered. Much of the mischief of little children, and of the waywardness of older 
children, comes from an attempt on the part of the teacher to crush out of the 
child that which is a part of his nature. 

Understanding the character of his work the teacher may still mistake the 
capacity of his pupils. Here are dangerous extremes to be avoided. In 
nothing connected with the teacher’s work is there so much to call out the 
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exercise of common sense as in the estimate he places upon the capacity of his 
pupils. Precocious children are urged forward into an overgrown imbecility, 
while those of less mental vigor are chided into almost listless idiocy. ‘Crack 
scholars” and “ crack classes” are too often paraded before a wondering public 
by a teacher, when ambition gets the better of his sense. Pride, haughtiness 
and conceit are thus fostered. Those, whose only fault is that of a more natu- 
ral development, whose minds grow slowly while the body is attaining its 
strength and vigor, are driven back into the shade from which they are never 
called forth te feel the sunlight of a smile, or the cheer of akind word. They 
cannot, and of course will not try. One class burns out quickly, the other 
smoulders out, for in their deep retirement they are fanned by no breeze, and 
stirred by no ambition. Oft as I have seen a class sacrificed to the vain at- 
tempt to pull or push the majority into an even pace with the few marked 
ones, I have thought of the gardener, who, wishing to save time and expense, 
planted some sun-flower seeds with his pole beans, that the stalk might serve 
as a support to the climbing bean. True to its nature the bean coiled spirally 
about the stalk of perpendicular growth, and its reliance upon the sun-flower 
proved its ruin, for it had hardly fastened to its proud supporter before it was 
pulled up by the roots, and thus the more useful was sacrificed to the more 
showy. 

While single individuals of any school may become great by the accident of 
station, the majority, and a very large majority, must be relatively small men. 
It is the wildest conceit in a teacher to see in every urchin before him a pres- 
ident or governor or congressman; and to be so possessed of this conceit as 
that his course shall be shaped toward a special fitting of these future magnates 
for their stations is the veriest folly. If, through fortune’s freaks, any one of 
the whole number should be lifted into place and power, it is far better that 
his early training should have been such as to develop his goodness, his humil- 
ity. The training of the child should have reference to the certainty of his 
manhood, rather than to the probability of his exaltation ; to his actual rather 
than to his possible wants. Nor will he display a greater common sense, who, 
knowing that the large majority must be trained for ordinary duties, selects 
the few who are to be honored of men, and impresses upon them the sense of 
their importance. The embryo president, in the end, may prove a hungry 
waiter upon the table of his less promising schoolmate. Fortune will make a 
mock of all foolish predictions. 

The true teacher will know no prodigies to laud, no dunces to berate. Con- 
vinced that minds differ, he will neither overtax the moderate, nor delay the 
non-active, but he will curb the child whose brain outruns the body, while he 
encourages, or it may be, goads the one whose body saps the brain. There is 
one extreme to which I must call attention in this connection. The mental 
digestive organs of our children must be of enormous size and power, if they 
prove adequate to the task imposed upon them by many of our extremists, who 
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believe boys and girls of 13 can master, in the course of a few easy oral les- 
sons, what the lifetime of Newton, of Cuvier, of La Place, of Copernicus, of 
Prescott, and of other ripe scholars and thinkers was not sufficient for. In our 
mad haste to know the most of everything in the least possible time, we learn 
nothing well. While I admire the principle of oral instruction, and deem the 
introduction of what is called object teaching a great and desirable improve- 
ment, I would caution all against the extreme notion that this is the grand 
highway to knowledge, and that hereafter pupils have nothing to do but sit in 
luxurious coaches, while they are carried with railroad speed to the very sum- 
mit of the hill of science. 

Pestalozzi says: “The first object in education must be to teach the child to 
observe with accuracy; the second to express with correctness the result of 
his observations.” 

Both these objects require much long continued and patient labor for their 
attainment. No new systems of education will change in the least natural ca- 
pacity, nor can we yet disprove the maxim, “there is no excellence without 
labor.” Mind is about what it has been for centuries past. Methods have 
changed, but none have yet done away with the good gospel order of things— 
“first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” I do not expect 
to live to see the time when mental perfection shall be the work of a day, or 
when mental activity shall no longer bear any relation to mental vigor. To 
accomplish anything one must labor. He may not tread the same road his 
fathers traversed, but his movements as well as theirs must be step by step. 
The hi!l of science has not been graded down, nor has the skill of man devised 
any easier route to its summit. The paths are more numerous and they are 
opened to more students, but each one who would reach the summit must toil 
as others have done before him. He who listens to pretty stories glibly told, 
or swallows crude ideas, sugar coated that they may tickle the palate, and 
fancies that thus he is to be “‘ borne on flowery beds of ease ” to the end of his 
intellectual journey, will find himself still and forever at the foot of the hill. 
He must gird himself to the task before him. He may enjoy pleasant scenes, 
snuff sweet odors, taste luscious fruits, as he goes on, but he must himself go 
on if he would go up. That teacher who would persuade himself or his pupils 
that he can carry them around obstacles by a little object lesson detour, is a 
dangerous extremist. No part of the teacher’s work requires so much hard 
study as that of preparation for giving a correct object lesson ; such a lesson as 
shall impress truth upon the mind of the child in such a manner as to awaken 
his curiosity, to fire him with zeal in its pursuit, and to cultivate all his pow- 
ers, by presenting and enforcing the necessity of their exercise. An object 
lesson should be so presented as not to satisfy the mind, but to awaken in it 
new thought, and thus lead it to more earnest seeking after truth. It should 
never diminish the labor of the student, but should demand greater labor, and 
secure the supply of its demands through the interest awakened in the subject 
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by its careful and proper presentation. Object lessons will not diminish the 
labors of the teacher, but will increase his labors, and those who expect an 
easier task because of the introduction of this principle into our system of ed- 
ucation, may as well cease to aspire to the work of the teacher at once. I 
regard this method of instruction as valuable when properly viewed, and suit- 
ably prepared for, but a3 a very dangerous experiment in the hands of the un- 
qualified, who attempt “to daub with untempered mortar.” What shall be 
done? Shall it be thrown aside because effort must be made to prepare for 
it? No true teacher will for a moment listen to such a suggestion. Some 
will tire in the race and fall out. Some will prate noisily about some few qual- 
ities of objects, very improperly understood, and dream of success, but they 
will after a while awake to find it but a dream. Accept this improvement 
with a full purpose to make it an improvement. To accomplish this result you 
must spare no pains, shrink at no toil, yield to no discouragements, but press 
heartily and with single eye onward in the work you are determined to honor. 
In spite of the truth set forth by Dr. Holland, in his letter to Thomas Arnold 
Jones, labor to make “the larger view of teaching and of education,” the 
prevalent view. Read what Dr. Holland says: 

“Tt is astonishing how almost universally it is the opinion that education 
consists in the cramming into a child’s mind the contents ofa pile of text 
books. I do not think that I exaggerate at all when I say that three quarters 
of the teachers of American youth practically consider fitness for teaching to 
consist in the ability to conduct recitations from the usual text books, and that 
three quarters of the people who have children to be educated regard educa- 
tion as consisting entirely in acquiring the ability to answer such questions a3 
these teachers may propose from the text books in their hands. The larger 
view of teaching and of education is not the prevalent view. Teaching is con- 
ducted often by men who are not competent to do anything else. They take 
up teaching as a preparation for other work. A man teaches as a preparation 
for preaching—as a stepping stone to something better—as a means of earning 
money to enable him to learn enough to do some other work. ‘ Fitness for 
teaching’ seems to come a long time before fitness for anything else comes, and is cer- 
tainly not regarded as indicating a very high degree of intellectual advancement.” 

Mistaken views of a child’s capacity lead to other extremes in the manner of 
imparting instruction. Some expect too much of children, others give them 
very little credit for any intellect. Some help too little, others too much. 
Some give strong meat to babes, others dilute very much the milk they should 
have. In the former case, the digestive organs are destroyed by having too 
much to do; in the latter, they are worn out in the vain chase after something 
they may do. While I have no love for, or desire to see, infant prodigies, in- 
cessant, small, baby talk disgusts me. Those, who under the fancied necessity 
of coming down to the capacity of children, use the silliest twaddle, are as much 
to be pitied for their folly, as the man who, in addressing an infant class, 
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asked them for “an epitome of a discourse” they had heard, and then fearing 
that the word “epitome” might not be thorougiily understood by them, polite- 
ly told them, that it was ‘‘ synonymous with synopsis,” 

Teachers should address children as if they had minds, but should remem- 
ber, that they are children, whose minds as yet have little grasp. They should 
never use words that a child cannot understand, but may use words that a child 
does not understand, if still within the reach of his comprehension. 

But leaving manner of instruction, let me glance at extremes in the matter 
taught. In this country everybody calculates. Calculation is with too many 
the end and aim of all education. You will find in the primary room calculi, or 
small stones ; a little farther on, the numeral frame and child’s arithmetic ; yet 
further along, the slate and “‘ ciphering book,” day books, journals and ledgers, 
algebras, geometries, and ending as you begin, with calculus the educated 
man becomes a calculating animal. This is well enough if you would make of 
aman an Arabic character or dollar mark. This I do not understand to be 
the design of our Creator, though, perhaps, some “ cute Yankee” may think it 
would be a great improvement upon the original. This will serve as a sample 
of a class of extremists I would condemn, viz: hobby-riders. Whatever the 
name of their steed, they are narrow minded extremists. 

Here I may be met by the eminently practical man, who would teach nothing 
but that which may be immediately and directly used—the man of the Grad- 
grind stamp, who would neither paper walls nor carpet rooms, lest contrary to 
fact—flowers should be trodden under foot of men in sitting-rooms or parlors, 
or horses be found walking up and down the sides of rooms, or trees and houses 
be found standing there without support—the man made up of dry facts, hard, 
angular and repulsive. 

God has given to all pupils fancy, imagination and curiosity. These are effi- 
cient: helps in the pursuit of knowledge. They demand cultivation, or, it may 
be, restraint, but they should never be smothered under a dry loadeof practi- 
calness. Again, school hours are not sufficiently long to warrant the attempt 
to crowd the mind of the pupil with @ the facts proper to be learned. It is 
better to give the more important or leading elementary facts, and so to 
awaken thought and excite curiosity, as to secure the acquisition of new facts 
after school days have ceased. Our text-books contain many things that are 
better forgotten than remembered. All contain much more than it is worth 
the while of any pupil to memorize. The least important often absorb the 
time that should be given to the more valuable. Avoid extremes here, for there 
is as much danger in discarding the book entirely, as in adhering to its every 
letter. The jewels must be selected from the mass—the things worth remem- 
bering selected—the things worth forgetting cast aside. 

The road traveled repeatedly, becomes uninteresting to any one who has not 
his eyes and ears open. Some plod on in the same dull and prosy manner, 
year after year, with no new illustrations, repeating word for word the text- 
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book used: others, forgetting the past, rush after novelties, till they leave en- 
tirely the path they should have trod, until they are lost in a wilderness, 
boundless, monotonous, and uninteresting. While it is absolutely necessary 
to preserve the same road, in the main, the teacher who would avoid extremes 
will study out new attractions by the way, so that the same may appear to him- 
self and his pupils a mew way. It was my good fortune to listen to a course of 
lectures upon natural science, by a gentleman who had occupied the same 
place for more than forty years. He kept his heart young during this long 
period. His mind was ever fresh and lively. By close study, he kept pace 
with the advances made in each department of natural science, and came to 
successive repetitions of his annual course of lectures, with increased zest and 
interest. Long experience and practice had made his manipulations perfect, 
and I rejoiced often, as I heard him, that I was a member of his fiftieth rather 
than of his first class. 

The field of natural science is perhaps better adapted than any other to the 
growth of the teacher, but there is no necessity for the tiller of any field be- 
coming dwarfed and dried. Facilities for new illustrations multiply on every 
hand. The true teacher will seek for, appropriate and digest such food as he 
may find after diligent search. 

Variety of illustration is demanded by different habits of thought, and he 
who uses no others than those furnished by the text book he adopts will fail to 
reach a large class of his pupils. Different minds reach the same result by 
different roads. Physicians adapt their medicines to the constitutional habits 
or the present physical condition of their patients. @Qwacks have one dose for 
every ailment, and each dose is pronounced a specific for every disease to 
which flesh falls heir. 

In the discipline of the school, as well as in its instruction, there are extremes 
to be avoided. The relation of the teacher to his pupils should be neither 
that of an overbearing task master or overseer, nor yet of an eaves-dropper at 
watch. Nor should he allow his pupils the license so freely used by those who 
would only ‘‘be det alone.” He must neither be cruel nor lax in discipline. 
Consistent firmness, tempered with kindness, will be his rule. 

“ A little knowledge of human nature is essential to the education of the 
morals, and to the deportment of the pupils. For the want of it, many a child 
has had his spirit chafed, his temper soured, and injury done to his disposition, 
which no knowledge acquired could compensate or atone for. It is one thing 
to govern a scholar, and quite another thing to lead the scholar to govern 
himself. It is one thing to subdue a child to right action by the rule, and 
another thing, by a little address, to lead him to choose that right action. The 
former educates his bad passions, making him impatient and malicious; the 
latter educates his better feelings in all that is lovely and of good report. The 
latter alone is education, in its only appropriate sense.” 

In all that pertains to the discipline of the school room, the order of good 
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sense is, first what is right, then what is useful, then what is proper, and, last 
of all, what is expedient. Whatever is right cannot but be useful and proper. 
Whenever but one course of action in any given case is right, that course is 
also expedient, and it is the only expedient course. When a choice may be 
made between several courses of conduct, either of which is absolutely right, 
then the most expedient may be the best. The philosophy that makes expe- 
diency the basis of right, and makes all virtuous action spring from policy, 
must inevitably fail to make men better. Those who have tried it have felt 
its fallacy. In all the work of aschool room, the teacher of common sense 
will abide strictly by the right. From several right courses, he will select 
such as in general will best accomplish the end sought ; from these he will 
choose such as are best adapted to the class of cases immediately before him, 
and between the proper courses he will decide upon that which will, in the 
particular case, most speedily produce the desired result. 

The relation of the teacher to his patrons bears directly upon his success in 
the discipline of the school. He must be neither an outcast nor a meddler. He 
will neither assume nor presume. He will not show conceit nor undue familiari- 
ty. He will be neither pedantic nor uncouth. In all his intercourse with men 
he must be above others without impressing them with a sense of his superi- 
ority. ‘‘He may have more learning, but he certainly has less manners,” was 
a remark I overheard a short time since, as I passed some workmen who were 
discussing the relative merits of two teachers. 

The teacher should be a citizen in sympathy with those about him and con- 
forming to the circumstances surrounding him. I cannot express, so well as is 
done by Dr. Holland, what I would say upon this point. In his letters to 
Thomas Arnold Jones, from which I have before quoted, I find the following 
excellent advice: 

“J wish to impress upon you the great truth that your excellence and suc- 
cess as a teacher depend entirely upon the style and strength of your manhood. 
The ability to maintain order in the school, and to conduct recitations, with 
measurable intelligence, is not extraordinary. It is possessed by a large num- 
ber of people, but that higher power to which I have attempted to direct your 
attention is extraordinary. The teachers are not many who possess it, or who 
intelligently aim to win it. It is not a garment to be taken off like a coat, but 
it is the result of the loving contact of a generous nature with those great 
and beautiful realities of which the text books only present the dry definitions. 
The greatest naturalist of this country—perhaps the greatest of any country— 
is a teacher whose equal it would be hard to find among nations of teachers ; 
and this is true, not because he knows so much, but because he is so much. 
No young mind can come within the reach of his voice and influence without 
being touched by his sublime enthusiasm. No pupil ever speaks of him, save 
with brightened or moistened eyes. I have heard women pronounce the name 
in many places, scattered hetween Maine and the Mississippi, and always in 
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such terms of gratitude and praise, that it seemed as if the brightest days 
which they recalled were not those of childhood, and not those spent with pa- 
rents, cr lovers, or husbands, but those passed at the feet of that noblest of 
educators and inspirers—Agassiz. Dr. Arnold was a great schoolmaster, sim- 
ply because he was a great man. His ‘ fitness’ for hearing recitations was the 
smallest pirt of his fitness for teaching. Indeed, it was nothing but what he 
shared in common with the most indifferent of his assistants at Rugby. His 
fitness for teaching consisted in his knowledge of human nature and of the 
world, his pure and lofty aims, his self-denying devotion to the work which 
employed his time and power, his lofty example, his strong, generous, mag- 
netic manhood. That which fitted him peculiarly for teaching was precisely 
that which would have fitted him peculiarly for any other office in the service 
of men.” 

With the earnest labors of the teachers of Wisconsin I have been ac- 
quainted ; of their self-sacrificing toil I have been a witness ; to their devotion 
to their work I bear testimony ; and yet I can find no more fitting advice than 
is comprehended in this brief sentence: 

“The best way to improve one’s condition is to improve one’s self.” 
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Go to Cuvrcy.—There is no one thing which helps to establish a man’s 
character and standing in society more than a steady attendance at church, 
and a proper regard for the first day of the week. Every head ofa family 
should go to church, as an example to their children. Lounging in streets and 
bar rooms on the Sabbath is abominable, and deserves severest censure, be- 
cause it lays the foundation of habits which ruin body and soul. , 

Many a young man can date the commencement of his dissipation, which 
made him a burthen to himself and friends, and an object of pity in sight of 
his enemies, to his Sunday debauchery. Idleness is the mother of drunken- 
ness. The Sabbath is generally an idle day ; therefore, if it were not properly 
kept, it were better struck out of existence. 

Go to church. If you are a young man, just entered upon business, it will 
establish your credit. What capitalist would not sooner entrust a new be- 
ginner who, instead of dissipating his time, his character and his money in dis- 
solute company, attends to business on business days, and on Sabbath appears 
in the house of God. Go to church with a contrite heart, and, bending a knee 
at the throne of your Maker, pour out a sincere thank-offering for the mercies 
of the past week. 
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THose MEN who are of the noblest disposition think themselves the happiest 
when others share their happiness with them. 


ONE EYE of the master sees more than four eyes of the servant. 
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PEDAGOGIC LIFE: 
A RHYME OF TRIBULATION. 


Young Jonathan Jones went forth one day— 
Having heard this one and that one say, 

That he would have nothing to do but play— 

To look for a school. It fell in his way 

To meet Squire So-and-so, District Clerk. 

Now the Squire was never known to shirk 

In driving a bargain—in fact was selected 

That the purse of the district might be protected, 
And no extravagant tax collected. 


Then Jonathan made his errand known ; 
The Squire looked up, and in miser’s tone 
Inquired at once, ‘¢ What are your wages? 
‘¢ The man who journeys by easy stages, 
As does the teacher, must work very cheap, sir ; 
T’ll not pay a high price—not by a heap, sir.’’ 
Now this was very consoling to John, 
Very, indeed, for to school, off and on, 
He had been for years—bad attended the ‘‘ Institute ’— 
Had eclipses and almanacs learned to compute ; 
In short, could well fill the teacher’s position, 
And now to hear price made the only condition, 
Tt seemed very strange ; yet he smothered his feeling, 
And tried to believe it a fair mode of dealing. 


At length, after parley, by dint of good luck, 
On these simple terms a bargain was struck : 
‘¢ The said John to receive per month thirteen dollars, 
And for bed and provision to live with the scholars !”’ 
Or, in other words, he must “board around,”’ 
Two words, for teachers, of cminous sound. 


The morn soon came when he should begin 
Tlis pleasant labors, and he walked in 
To the school-house ; small, and very low, 
With windows through which the snow might blew, 
And other surroundings which went to show 
That the District Clerk was Squire So-and-so. 
He found forty youths of all ages and sizes, 
From twenty-five, down to the dear little prizes, 
Whom their mothers had sent, to get out of the way ; 
A heterogeneous, incongruous array. 


Teachers his troubles all can tell, 
And how his spirits drooping fell 

When he came to form his classes ; 
A little thing, it may seem to you, 
But this forming of classes is hard to do ; 
As those well know who have had a view 

Ot the subject, through teacher’s glasses. 
For there were forty different books, 
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And the parents told him, with scowling looks, 
_That they were opposed to a change ; 

‘‘ For,’’ said they, ‘¢ it is very clear, 

That with the many text books here 
You will have a wider range, 

To show an original cast of thought, 

And that you should want any new books bought, 

To us, sir, seems very strange !’’ 


And so with classes of every degree, 
From the Algebra down to A, B, C, 
With books of the many kinds that be, 
Ife settled his wrath with a jerk, 
And striving the while forever to borrow 
Strength for the day from the hope of te-morrow, 
He himself settled down to his work. 


It chanced, one night, that he went to stay 

At a tottering tavern, down by the way, 

And was forced to sit in the bar-room, there, 

*Mid fumes of tobacco, and lager beer, 

With idlers and topers over their rum, 

Till he longed for the time to retire to come. 

It came, at length, and Boniface said, 

As the way to the attic-loft he led, 

‘¢ Sir, you must sleep in the trundle-bed, 

For with strangers to-night are we overrun, 

And the beds are all taken except this one !’’ 

Poor John surveyed it with anxious eye, 

For it looked like a bed whereon to lie 

Was not to rest, and, in very deed, 

Of nourishing sleep he felt the need. 

Two children were in the bed before, 

And there seemed little room for another more ; 
Too short, by ten inches, the foot-board that bound it ; 
But he took a tack sidewise, and slept all around it. 


He whipped little Billy Smith, one day, 
And—I ask attention to what I say— 
On the history of this transaction— 
For whenever the story was told anew, 
With, “Says she to him,”’ and, ‘Says I to you—’’ 
The ant-hill small, to a mountain grew, 
Of hideous malefaction ! 
Mrs. A. had said to Mrs. B., 
Who “ happened in ’’ next night to tea, 
She’d heard that day from Mrs. C., 
The master was awful inhuman ; 
For he whipped Billy Smith till his back was raw— 
*Twas the worst looking sight she ever saw— 
She then went on a long yarn to draw, 
After the fashion of woman,— 
How, with flashing eye, and doubled fist, 
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He had taken a club as big as his wrist, 
And beat poor Bill, on the back and head, 
Till the poor little fellow was almost dead; . 
That the wales on his head were as big as your finger, 
That his coat was all cut to a string—or, 

At least Mrs. C. had been told it was so 

By the scholars, who saw it, and ought to know ; 
And for one, she thought he’d better go 

And tarry a while at Jericho! 


But I will close this rambling eketch, 

For should I strive to recall and fetch 
From the well remembered past, 

All of his trials and tribulations, 

The sterner griefs and petty vexations, 

And stories told of sly flirtations, 

With all their wonderful variations, 
My rhyme would forever last. 


My only object in writing this 
Is to show their fancy leads them amiss, 
Who suppose a life of sup2rlative bliss 

To be led by those poor creatures, 
Who journey around, now here, now there, 
Exposed to the ceaseless wear and tear, 
That all of us more or less must bear, 
But which is certain to be the fare, 

Of strolling, itinerant teachers, 


Their lives do not flow ever smoothly along, 
And their wili is stout, their nerves are strong, 
Who get as reward, ‘ per month, thirteen dellars, 
And tor bed and provision, to live with the scholars !’’ 
American Educational Monthly. 





CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 


Ere on my bed my limbs I tay, 

Grant me grace my prayers to fay ; 

O God! preserve my mother dear, 

In strength and health, fer many a year: 
And O, preserve my father, too, 

And may I pay him reverence due ; 

And may my best thoughts I employ 

To be my parents’ hope and joy ; 

And O preserve my brothers both, 

From evil doings, and from sloth ; 

And may we all love each other, 

Our friends, our father, and our mother ; 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 

An innocent and grateful heart, 

That after my last sleep I may 

Awake to my eternal day.—CoLERIDGE. 
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For the Journal of Education, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
“The common good is the first principal law.?”—FRANKLIN. 


That illustrious philosopher and profound statesman, Daniel Webster, has 


left upon record his views of the importance of popular education, as provided | 


for by law, as a means the most essential of preserving in their integrity the 
institutions of this country. He says, “I have no conception of any manner in 
which the popular republican institutions under which we live could possibly 
be preserved, if early education were not freely furnished to all by public law, 
in such forms that all shall gladly avail themselves of it.” This opinion is one 
with which every intelligent and reflecting man will readily coincide. Indeed, 
the proposition requires but to be enunciated to be at once acquiesced in; 
although, like not a few other valuable truths, it is sometimes apt to be over. 
looked. The value of it, therefore, together with such illustrations of the 
principle invelved as circumstances may demand, cannot be too often urged 
upon the notice of those most interested: we mean the great body of the 
American people. A little reflection must convince all of us who have the 
least claims to patriotism, in its most catholic form, that there can be no object 
of legislation so vitally, so radically important as that which relates to the edu- 
cation and general mental elevation of the citizens of a free country. Most 
other subjects which engross the attention of legislators, however dispropor- 
tionate a share of attention they may sometimes receive, and warmth of party 
feeling they may excite, are of a temporary or ephemeral nature chiefly, and 
comparatively trivial in their bearing upon the vital interests of the commu- 
nity at large. But this central subject of popular education, upon which legis- 
lation is from time to time necessary, must always be held to be paramount in 
its importance, whether it receives the amount of attention which is due to it 
or not. For does it not embrace every other subject of social interest and 
importauce, pretty much as the sea may be said to embrace its waves, or the 
firmament its stars? Beyond all question, in the mind of every thinking 
man, it has the widest range and prospect of all others, affecting most vitally 
the welfare and happiness not only of the present, but of future generations, 
and even moulding and fashioning the character of distant ages. Manifold in 
its relations to all the varied interests of human society, popular education has 
an important bearing, likewise, upon the character of the higher institutions of 
learning ; for as you widen the base of the pyramid, you can—nay, to preserve 
its symmetry and proportions, you must—raise its apex. Hence, with right 
good will, we hail every real improvement that may be suggested by experi- 
ence in state educational arrangements ; and as the “‘ township system” appears 
to be a step in the right direction, a measure promising to be beneficial alike 
to parents, children and teachers, we trust it will ere long pass into a law, and 
in due time become embodied in the common school system of Wisconsin. 
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The vast extent and inexhaustible resources of this country every day ad- 
ding to the facilities for acquiring material wealth and independence on the 
part of favored individuals, the means of high culture in colleges and universi- 
ties is thus put within the reach of their offspring; and such facilities will, 
doubtless, in numerous instances, be made available to the superior refinement, 
culture and polish of a certain privileged class; but the children of the great 
mass of the people—the hoi polloi—of those who, in all countries, give tone 
and character to society, and whose material and moral well being at all times 
afford the truest index and best guarantee of national prosperity and social 
progress—such must ever be dependent on the common school for all the edu- 
cation they receive. The people, therefore, ought ever to be exceedingly 
jealous of their educational privileges, and to seek to guard, with the most 
watchful care, against whatever might deprive them of their schools, or impair 
their efficiency. At the same time, as this is an age of progress, and as 
nothing is so much affected by its advancing spirit as education, they ought to 
be ever ready and willing to adopt whatever improvements the experience of 
the past has recommended. What the great reformer, Martin Luther, said of 
the doctrine of “ justification by faith alone,” namely, that it was the mark of 
a standing or a falling church, is especially true of common schools; for with 
them, not only according to the opinion of Daniel Webster (a host in himself), 
but of every one else who has thought deeply upon the subject, the whole 
social framework, as it is now constituted, is so vitdlly interwoven that they 
stand or fall together. And because, in a certain well known portion of the 
Union, this fundamental principle was wofully and fatally overlooked, the 
whole of this great and mighty nation, from Aroostook to Puget's Sound, and 
from Lake Itasea to the Gulf of Mexico, is now paying the fearful penalty in 
the sacrifice of tens of thousands of valuable lives, in the shedding of rivers of 
sorrowful tears, and in the expenditure of untold treasure. Nor has the full 
penalty yet been paid down. The lesson bas indeed been vividly traced in 
lines of blood, in characters slowly drawn and deeply shaded, that, as a nation, 
we may take the more heed for the future to the almost forgotten truth of the 
moral government of the world by a just and righteous Being, ever jealous of 
the honor of his laws, and who has made ample provision that where national 
sin is, there national sorrows shal! answer it. And, moreover, let us remem- 
ber further, that the old struggle is here also begun, and already going on 
with increasing vigor, the contest, we mean, between capital and labor, and 
threatening in the end to issue in a despotism of wealth more grinding far to 
the poor than any which has existed in the old monarchies and aristocracies of 
the east, whose condition in this respect we are so much accustomed to decry. 
‘The efficiency of common schools can alone save us from these direful consequences : 
their healthful condition is the main safeguard of the nation against social 
perils and commotions—the best guarantee of order and progress. 

Viewed in this light, therefore, the system of common schools is invaluable 
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to the whole country, but more especially in such remote localities as that 
which the present writer happens, for the time, to represent as a teacher, in 
matters pedagogical. Here, on the frontier, we should otherwise be pretty 
much in a state of nature, wild and uncultivated as the unbroken forests around 
us. Here, the hardy woodpecker—‘ most wnmusical, most wemelancholy »— 
with busy bill sounding in rapid succession every chunk in a pile of recently 
sawed stove-wood, standing in front of our little log temple devoted to learn- 
ing, isan emblem at once of the necessity and value of activity and industry 
to the settler, as well as of the difficulty (especially in the case of frontier 
teachers, like ourselves,) of obtaining a living by means of our vocation alone, 
in newly settled districts ; while here, also, the brisk squirrel, his ‘‘ companion 
meet,” perched aloft upon the dizzy height of a limber bough of a leafeless 
snow clad oak, looks down in wonderment at the new order of things so re- 
cently ushered in—wonderment not unmixed with something akin to jealousy, 
as he beholds his ancient domain invaded, and a group of happy urchins be- 
sporting themselves on the very spot, perchance, where of late he himself had 
frolicked in youthful glee with his compeers of the forest, and with an angry 
“ put-put-go,” and a disdaintui toss of his tail, he disappears down the opposite 
side of the stately tree, and dives into his hole, doubtless to indulge in sundry 
melancholy meditations upon the sad and eventful changes to which the gods 
have inexorably decreed that men and squirrels shall alike be exposed. 

Without such an admirable system, so flexible and accommodating that it 
can readily adapt itself to the changeful circumstances of a new country, with 
its ever rolling tide of mixed population, we repeat, the light of scholastic 
knowledge would be a long while indeed in penetrating to such Cimmerian 
recesses. Private enterprise would utterly fail to meet the demands of the 
case—to make the necessary and immediate provision for the proper training 
of the young in localities where, as can only be expected, the great majority 
of parents must of necessity be always too much engrossed with the daily du- 
ties of life, and the struggles and hardships incident to a new country, to be- 
stow much attention upon such matters. It is here, accordingly, amid the 
grim array of ghastly stumps—soon to disappear—and the gloom of “ forests 
primeval”—soon to follow them, that the peculiar benefit—the sovereign effi- 
cacy—of the ‘‘ people’s college” is most readily seen: it is here that the system 
in question obtains its highest triumph, and wins its fairest renown. 


FRONTIER. 


-_—— °° - oe __——- 


Ir WAS BEEN OBSERVED, With much significance, that every morning we enter 
upon a new day, carrying still an unknown future in its bosom. How pregnant 
and stirring the reflection. Thoughts may be born to-day which may never 
die. Feelings may be awakened to-day which may never be extinguished. 
Hope may be excited to-day which may never expire. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A writer in the Milwaukee Sentinel of March 3 opposes this measure, now 
before the Legislature. He says, ‘private enterprise has effected more for 
the cause of a high standard of education than the State itself was [has been ?] 
able to do” This is probably a slant at the State University. Admitting 
that that institution has not flourished remarkably, it is nevertheless a very 
unphilosophical reason for opposing a State Normal School. The attempt to 
build up a State University, as a College, was premature. If the Regents 
had husbanded its resources, and opened first of all a good Normal School as 
one of its Departments, a solid foundation would have been laid for our whole 
system of public instruction, culminating im due time in a prosperous State 
University. That such an institution, properly managed, may nobly succeed, 
the State of Michigan ig witness, which has also an excellent State Normal 
School. It strikes one as disingenuous, and not very complimentary to the 
State, to infer that because one State institution, not much needed at present, 
has not advanced rapidly, another, which is imperatively needed, would fail. 

If the writer means that our “private institutions” have done better work 
than our public high schools in training ‘normal classes” for teachers, the 
records of the examinations of these classes show the reverse to be true. 
There are reasons for this which leave no reproach upon the private schools. 
Pupils entering a high school have generally been trained in the departments 
below. 

The writer says, again, that “the best teachers we have in the State, 
who-were educated here, have been graduates of these private institutions.” 
If he means that a graduate of a College is a better scholar than one who has 
made less advancement in liberal studies, and so far is a better teacher, the 
remark is no more profound than that a man is older and usually wiser than a 
boy. If he means that the so-called “ graduates” of academies surpass those of 
high schools as teachers, the assertion is unsupported by facts. And if he 
simply means that those who have received some especial training as teachers 
in colleges or academies, have succeeded better in the school room than those 
who have received an equal amount of instruction and training in high schools, 
he is still wide of the mark. The high schools, though they may have turned 
out a smaller number, have furnished at least as good teachers as the other 
class of schools. If the writer will cite any facts, we will meet him with other 
facts. He insinuates, further, that these private iustitutions can afford all the 
facilities for training teachers, if they are aided sufficiently by the State. We 
assert on the contrary, and on the strength of the amplest educational author- 
ity—using the words of the late report of our present State Superintendent, 
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himself a competent witness—that ‘our experience has not been unlike that 
of other States, in their efforts to organize normal schools in connection 
with colleges and academies. * * * The plan is defective.” We may 
say more, and assert that it always has been and always will be a comparative 
failure. 

The bug-bear of great expense, and State indebtedness, is held up. No 
State is so poor that she cannot afford to encourage Normal Schools. As well 
say that a laborer cannot afford to buy the food that gives him strength to 
work. That the wealth of the State increases in proportion to the intelligent 
industry of her citizens, and that this again will depend largely upon the exis- 
tence of good schools taught by competent teachers, would seem to be some of 
the plainest principles of political economy. <A legislative body stupid enough 
not to perceive this is to be looked for in some other State than this we hope. 
The Bill in question, though not altogether to our individual liking, has passed 
the Senate with great unanimity in its favor. 

Not to follow the writer in his further remarks about the State University, 
to assert, as he does, in conclusion, that “the existing colleges within the 
State are competent to educate for teaching all who have an inclination for 
the profession,” is about as absurd as to say that they could educate all who 
wish it for the medical profession ;” while the claim that they would do more 
for the State for one dollar than a State Normal School would for ten, is, to 
gay the least, a modest assumption. That the colleges themselves do not make 
any such claims, would seem to be sufficiently evident in the fact that they 
have pretty much ceased to seek the aid of the Normal Fund. The functions 
of a legitimate college are quite different from those of a Normal School. 
The two can never be made successfully compatible with each other. 

It is to be regretted that any rivalry or antagonism should be excited be- 
tween public and private efforts to promote education. Both are needed. 
Very few private educational institutions, however, have any long lease of life. 
Public ones, including Normal Schools, are an essential and permanent part of 
our democratic system, The remarks of the writer in the Sentinel are strongly. 
suggestive that he is either not “ posted” himself in the history of Normal 
Schools, or has an especial interest in some one of those “private in. 
stitutions” of which he appears as a champion. 

If the Trustees of some of our oldest, largest and most favorably situated 
Academies, like those at Platteville and Milton, would boldly transform them (by 
Legislative consent if that is necessary) into good Normal Schools without de- 
pendence upon the present precarious Normal Fund, they would do a good 
thing for both themselves and the State. Reasonable appropriations would 
not long be withheld. 


Query.—A correspondent asks: “Is there a Phonetic Paper printed at 
present in the United States? Who will answer. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE TOWN SYSTEM. 

There is no hope we suppose that this step in advance—the Town System— 
will be taken this year. Without any attempt to say anything that has not 
often been said, and probably better said, before, a brief statement of the 
manifest advantages of the plan may not be amiss. We hope its friends will 
continue to discuss it and press it until itis secured. Continual dropping 
wears even a stone: 

1, The plan, by repudiating the narrow selfish system of isolated schools, is 
more philanthropic and christian like. 

2. By securing a greater good to a greater number it is more democratic— 
less aristocratic—tends to more equal privileges. 

8. Under one Town Board the educational interests of the town become ¢ 
unit instead of dissevered scattered fractions. Coals apart go out; together, 
they make a blaze. 

4. The schools themselves become more equal ; not here a mere fragment of 
a school, with five scholars, and there one overcrowded enough to breed dis- 
ease ; not one taught in an old log cabin unfit for a stable, by an ignorant miss 
or boorish boy of 17, and another in a respectable commodious building, by a 
refined lady, of mature mind and reasonable skill and attainments. 

5. The expense is equalized, as it should he—for children are publicly edu- 
cated for the public good—and with a town organization one mere fragment or 
abortion of a school is not kept up on a tax of 26 dollars and a like sum from 
the school fund, and another good school maintained by ten times the amount. 

6. The undue multiplication of schools is avoided, and their already exces- 
sive number reduced; they are maintained when and where the public good 
requires. Each neighborhood ceases to expect a nursery where the larger 
babies may be taken care of, and so the children of suitable School age have a 
fair chance to learn. 

7, Grading of the schools is more generally possible. Four mixed schools in 
four old shanties are reduced for instance to two, in four rooms and two good 
buildings ; some of the children walk a little farther, but the toddlers mostly 
stay at home as they should do; there is a division of labor and far better re- 
sults are attainable. One or more central schools, having a still higher de- 
partment, admit pupils of a higher grade, and a large town, or two or more 
towns uniting, maintain a high school proper. The consequence is that Acade- 
mies, heretofore useful and supplying a want, but savoring of an aristocratic 
element in society, become high schools, with free tuition, or drop out of exis- 
tence. 

8. Not only does this system of consolidation admit of and lead to a real and 
systematic gradation of schools, with a uniform well considered course of 
study, but it implies and admits of a corresponding efficiency of supervision. 
Local, isolated, voluntary, unpaid, sub-district supervision can never, in the 
nature of things, as a rule, amount to much. A town supervision, paid for if 
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required, subordinated to a county and state supervision (we think there should 
be the intermediate “normal district” supervision) may be made highly useful 
and reasonably uniform as well as effectual. 

9. Better teachers and those more nearly equal capacity will be secured. 
This results obviously from the very nature and operation of the system. 

10. That crying evil, a constant change of teachers and plans, may to a con- 
siderable extent be avoided. A somewhat smaller number of teachers would 
be needed, and acting on the principle that a good school of two or three 
months is far better than a poor one of four cr six, a good corps of teachers, 
once secured, could be kept in constant employment. If the children were 
not long taught by the sume teacher, still, what is far more important, they 
could at least be taught on a uniform system, administered by a competent 
town inspector, himself the principal if possible of the highest school. The 
teachers would act in concert and be brought into frequent personal and sym- } 
pathetic contact. 

11. This system, though apparently more expensive, and leading, as no doubt 
it would, to more generous expenditure, is in reality a most economical one— 
economical as a good tool costing five dollars, but weil adapted to its purpose 
and durable, is cheaper than a poor awkward one, soon broken or worn out, for 
half the money. The mechanic understands this, dut unfortunately it is very 
hard to make some people see in what true economy consists, when applied to 
the matter of publie education. Here more than any where else, the cheapest 
is the dearest—the most expensive in the end. 

The adoption of the Town System would not of course realize all these ad- 
vantages at once, nor in an equal degree in all parts of the State ; but all care- 
fully observed experience and all respectable authority, so far as we know, 
shows that such a system tends very much more to secure them than is pos- | 
sible under the single district plan. It is but a carrying out of the “ Union 
Graded School” system, so generaily found in all large villages. Of course it 
is not so easy to do it in the country, with the people scattered on farins, But 
the school interests of the township may be made one although the school 
houses are six or eight instead of one. 





ACADEMIES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In this connection the following sensible article may appropriately be read: 
“Our Puritan ancestors are entitled to our respect in many ways. Not the 
least of those characteristics for which we honor them is the high regard 
ever entertained by them for a systematic method of edueation, but their ex- 
ample in reference to this matter has often in latter years been too sadly for- 
gotten. In their legislation was most clearly demonstrated an intelligent and 
enlarged view of the value of scholastic attainments. Not thirty years had 
elapsed after the first settlement at Plymouth before a law was passed binding 
every town of one hundred families to support a High School, ‘“‘ whose teachers 
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should be able to fit youth for the University,” under penalty of five pounds 
per annum. gThat old puritanic law culminated in the Public High School. 
But this system, so wisely inaugurated, soon fell into disuse. During the first 
quarter of the present century, academies and private schools began to flour- 
ish. That educational advantages were advanced under this new arrangement 
cannot be denied, but its effect upon the masses at large became painfully ap- 
parent. The wealthier classes soon monopolized the Academy, caring little 
for the Public Schools. Thus did the latter equally good and certainly more 
democratie system drag out but at the best a miserable existence. It is to 
Horace Mann, and those who so nobly associated themselves with him, that we 
are to-day indebted for the resuscitation of our Public School. It was the 
germ of gradation which they planted that has given rise and efficiency to 


these benefits to which we have alluded.”—Racine Advocate. 


Epwanrp Everet?.—This distinguished man, whose decease full of honors, is 
resh in the recollection of our readers, is a striking illustration of the value 
fresh in tl lect f le triking illustrat f tl lue of 
a symmetrical education, joined with a strong will. The Atlantic Monthly 
quotes him as saying of limself as a student: “If IT had any strong point, it 
was that of neglecting no branch, and doing about equally weli in all.” Carry- 
ing this principle through life, he was successful and even distinguished, a3 
Minister of the Gospel, Professor in a College, Public Lecturer, Member of 
Jongress, Governor of Massachusetts, Minister to England, President of Harvar 
Con: ( M husetts, Minister to England, President of Harvard 
University, Se 


preparation for every task, and hence was always prepared for emergencies, 





retary of State and Senator. He always made the amplest 


He died one of our most successful literary men, and was perhaps the most 
finished and classical of all our orators. As just p: oportions in a large building 
prevent us from discovering its true size, so the very symmetry aud complete- 
ness of Mr. Everett’s intellectual attainments and achievements blind us to his 


real greatness. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Prizk Mepars.—Gov. Lewis has repeated his liberality to the State Univer- 
sity by a similar donation—of $100 to furnish an annual Prize Medal—to the 
Coliege at Appleton ; and Anson Ballard, a citizen of that place, offers to give 
the institution $500 for the same purpose so soon as its debts are paid. 


University Normat Department.—The Spring Term closed March 15. The 
number of pupils taught has been 140. The examinations indicated creditable 
progress and good work. Coming as the pupils do from all directions, and 
with various kinds and degrees of previous training, the material of such a 
school tries the best skill of the teachers. One lesson we are sure they are 
likely to learn—and that is that they must form the habit of thinking for 
themselves. We hear it rumored that Prof. Allen resigns his connection with 
the University at the close of next Term. If a Normal School goes into ope- 
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ration elsewhere, his place would seem to be there. There are serious ditfi- 
culties at present in the way of realizing the desired results from the Normal 
Department of the University, one of which is the want of opportunity for 
model and experimental schools. 


Ractye.—The Advocate gives very earnest expression to its appreciation of 
the Public Schools of the city, and to the gratitude due as it declares “to the 
more than a score of teachers who labor most patiently and zealously to im- 
part to others that culture which only by years of study they themselves have 
acquired. Without in the least intending to detract from the merits of all our 
teachers, it is but just that the due measure of praise to which Mr. 8. IL. Pea- 
body, the Principal, is entitled should be awarded him. Indeed, in noticing 
his untiring industry, nnwearied patience, and high order of scholarship, we do 
perhaps but reflect the sentiments entertained in this city towards himself and 
all those with whom he is associated in the management of our Public Schools.” 

Measures are being taken to obtain legislative sanction for a larger expendi- 


ture by the city for school purposes. 


SnesoyGan.—A friend sends us a pleasing account of the condition and 
progress of the Union School here, which is still in charge of S. D. GayLorp as 
Principal and Superintendent. W. 0. Better has for some time been Princi- 
pal of the Intermediate Department. Among the other teachers we recognize 
some of our old pupils of former days. Whole number 10. 


Fonp pv Lac.—The new High School Building is we believe completed and 
occupied. It accommodates 450 pupils altogether, and the whole cost is esti- 
mated at about 815,000, Mr. 0. C. SreenbuRG continues we understand very 
aeceptably at his post as Principal, and the Superintendent, Rev. G. B. Easr- 
maN, has become quite identified with the progress of the schools. The whole 


number of teachers is 28. 


Mapison.—W. M. Colby, late Principal and Superintendent of the Public 
Schools, has gone with the Forty Ninth as Sergeant Major, and J. T. Lovewell 
has been called to the place we understand. Mr. Colby has some excellent 
qualities as a teacher, and we hope he may return to the work, after a term 
with Uncle Sam. Mr. Lovewellhas been principal of the Madison High School 
before, and has had long experience as a teacher, having for several years 
past had charge ofa private Seminary at Prairie du Chien. Miss Emeline 
Curtis, previously assistant to Mr. Colby, has been in charge of the school 
during the last term. The changes of plan and policy and teachers in the 
Madison schools—which ought to be a model for the whole State—appear to 
be incessant, and it requires no prophet’s vision to see that they will never 
take their proper rank until they enlist more public interest and supersede 
private schools and ail necessity for a resort to the University as a High 
School. 
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Rrver Fatts.—A good Graded School has been for some time in operation 
here we learn, embracing about 200 pupils, in three departments. A number 
of the larger scholars are from the surrounding districts, in Pierce and St. 
Croix counties. The Principal is A. P. Weld, A.M. This School takes the 
place of the former Academy, and the community are pleased with the trans- 
formation, finding the interests of public education are better subserved by the 
present arrangement. This we think is generally found to be the case. 


Eav Criarre.—On the ‘ east side’ a fine new school-house has been built, and 
five teachers are employed, Rev. Mr. Barrett temporarily occupying the place 
of Principal. On the ‘ west side’ Rev. Mr. Kidder, the present County Super- 
intendent, is still in charge of the public school, assisted by his daughter. The 
Eau Ciaire Wesleyan Seminary, for some time in charge we believe of Rev. 8. 
A. Hall, Jate County Superintendent, is gow in the hands of S. M. White, A. 
B., lately of Waukesha, assisted by Miss Hall and Miss Sutcliffe, and is enjoy- 
ing we hear a good degree of prosperity. Eau Claire, although a town of 
recent settlement, evinces a commendable degree of interest in educational 
matters. 


Pierce Co.—From a Circular of the County Supt., the Rev. Chas. Thayer, we 
learn that a Teachers’ Institute will be held at Prescott, April 3—6, at the 
same time as the Examination of Teachers; the exercises of the Examination 
and Institute being interspersed. Institute exercises will also be interspersed 
with those of the Examinations at Ellsworth and Maiden Rock, April 10th, and 


13th. Evening Lectures may also be expected. This is a good plan. 
a, 


TrempeaLeav Co.—Supt. Gilfillan writes: “ While visiting the schools this 
winter, I have taken some pains to converse with the people upon a Town Or- 
ganization of schools. I find a good deal of opposition, which, I think, arises 
mainly from a want of proper knowledge upon the subject, which can be reme- 


died by more discussion.” 


Woop Co.—An Institute was appointed at Grand Rapids, to commence 
March 20, and continue one week. Supt. McMynn was to lecture at a session 
of the County Association on the evening of the 25th. Dr. Witter, the Co. 
Supt., somewhat pointedly says in his Cireular—we quote for the general 
good—‘‘ We know that those teachers who properly appreciate the importance 
of their calling, and who are ever found ready both in and out of school to be 
up with the times, will not fail to be present and take an active part in all 
such exercises ; but there are a few poor, lean, meagre, dyspeptic specimens of 
teachers, who are always absent on such occasions, upon the slightest pretext, 
unless actually forced into the service. Such always teach poor schools, and 
are always applying for certificates, even though they are of the lowest possible 
grade. We must get out of this method of doing business. We can and must 
have good teachers. Those who teach must be qualified.” 
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Brown Co.—We regret to learn that Supt. Hicks has been disabled for his 
duties in part during the past season by long continued illness. 


Foyp pu Lac Co.—An Institute is to be held for this county at Fond du Lac 
city, commencing April 8. We are glad to sce the city and county uniting in 
the effort. 


Cotcmpra Co.—Supt. Rosenkrans, asa strict and faithful administrator of the 
school-law, adds the following to his notice of the meetings for Examinations 
the present season : 

‘Any person applying for examination and license as a teacher, at any time 
and place other than those herein appointed in pursuance of the provisions of 
law, will be expected to sustain his application by the written statement of the 
majority of a district board desiring to employ such person as a teacher; and 
no such application will be entertaingg during the progress of these meetings.” 


Wavxesua Co.—We send so many journals to this county (upwards of 100) 
that we will give the schedule of Spring Examinations, which are as follows, 
some having already passed: at Hartland, commencing Thursday, March 16th ; 
at Prospect Hill, commencing Tuesday, March 21st; at Eagle Centre, com- 
mencing Monday, April 10th, for Inspection District composed of Mukwonago, 
Genesee, Ottowa, and Eagle; at Menomonee Falls, commencing Thursday, 
April 13th, for Inspection District composed of Menomonee, Lisbon, Brook- 
field and Pewaukee ; and a Supplementary Examination in the Court House, in 
Waukesha, commencing Monday, May 1st. Each Examination will commence 
at half-past 10, A. M. All applicants should be present at that time. Teach- 
ers from either Muspection District can attend the meeting that will best suit 
their convenience. Teachers will be entertained free of expense except at the 
Supplementary Examination. 

The following very suitable suggestions are made to District Clerks, by Supt. 
Hendrickson : 

“The examinations are held early, that it may not be necessary to engage 
teachers before they receive their Certificates. Be careful to examine the 
standing of your applicants before you employ them. You are requested to 
correspond freely with the whdersigned on all matters relating to the interest 
of the school in your district. 


WatwortH Co.—Supt. Cheney having resigned to lead a Company once 
more—in the Forty Ninth—Osmorr R. Sairn, of Geneva, has been appointed 
by the State Superintendent to fill the vacancy. Capt. Cheney has been labo- 
rious and faithful, and has done a good work for Walworth. 


Grorce P. Marsu, American Minister at Turin, has presented to the United 
States Sanitary Commission the copyright of his new work, called “ Man and 
Nature.” 
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SUGGESTIONS BY THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Reports of the County Superintendents, embodied in the Report of the 
State Superintendent, contain many valuable suggestions, some of which we 
present below, designing to give fuller selections hereafter. Their observa- 
tions deserve the more attention, as those of intelligent men brought into im- 
mediate contact with the working of our school system. We gave last month 
the views of several Superintendents upon the “Township System.” 

NEED OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The teachers, as a class, have beer laborious and faithful. They have com- 
manded my respect and confidence, while they, laboring in the midst of dis- 
couragements, have often enlisted my deepest sympathies. Their attainments 
have not reached a standard which ought to be reached ; but they have tried 
to do do their work faithfully and well. We have some superior teachers, but 
by far the greater number are sadly deficient in the best modes of teaching, and 
lack thoroughness in conducting school exercises, expecially recitation. A good 
Normal School, expressly designed for the training of teachers, is greatly 
needed in this county.—J. VW. Cundall—Fond du Lae. 

As the value of our schools depends so much upon the efficiency of our 
teachers, it is to be regretted that more effective legislative provision has not 
been made in our State for the establishment of normal schools for the educa- 
tion of teachers. Such schools located in such parts of the State as to enable 
those who are preparing for the profession of teaching to attend, at small 
pecuniary sacrifices, would do more to raise the character of our common 
schools than could possibly be accomplished by the same expenditure in any 
other direction. It would enable the State in a short time to supply its 
schools with teachers, not only qualified in literature and science, but also 
well “ posted ” in the philosophy of teaching. —W. R. Alban— Portage. 

I am satisfied that the wished for good results of our common schools will 
not be realized till we can, as a people, make school teaching a profession, and 
pay for it as such.—G@. W. Lee—La Fayette. 

The benefits of normal schools are clearly seen in this county. Those teach- 
ers who attended Mr. Wernli’s normal school last fall, in nearly every instance 
pass good examinations, and a very large proportion of them teach excellent 
schools.—J. K. MeGregor—Waupaca. 

AID FOR ISTITUTES. 


I would suggest that we need some “ material aid” from the State, for the 
support of Institutes. Also, if the County Superintendent is obliged by law to 
hold an Institute each year, there should be some preference given to such as 
attend, or some other means devised to secure an attendance of those pro- 
poring to teach. Is it true that teaching our youth is of so little importance 
that it needs no preparation ?—R. Graham—Kenosha. 
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HELP FOR THE SOLDIERS! 


In response to the General Circular (which we copied last month) the young 
ladies of the ‘“ Castalian Society ” of the State University gave an Entertain. 
ment at the close of the winter term, which while very pleasing and creditable 
in itself, yielded some substantial results for the “‘ Public Schoo! Department” 
of the approaching Fair at Chicago. Other movements of a similar nature 
have probably been made. The following Appeal from Mr. McMynn has al- 
ready been widely circulated. It appears here, after the general closing of 
the winter schools, and schools which have a spring term will not close before 
the Fair. Could not such schools, if not already prepared with an offering, 
give the entertainment or exhibition suggested, in the progress of the term, 
say about the middle of May ? 

Let each teacher and scholar constitute himself a committee of one and do 
what he can. The Circulars suggest a variety of methods. Where nothing 
has been done in the Winter term, let the matter be taken vigorously in hand 
at the opening of the Summer term. There is yet time enough. 


NORTH-WESTERN SANITARY FAIR. 


To the Superintendents, Teachers and Pupils of the Public Schools of Wisconsin : 

On the 80th day of May, 1865, there is to be opened the great Sanitary 
Fair, in the city of Chicago. 

A prominent feature will be the Public School Department, in which will be 
exhibited only such articles as are contributed by the school children, or their 
teachers and superintendents. 

The undersigned, having been appointed a committee for Wisconsin, ear- 
nestly requests the county and city superintendents of this State to aid in 
making this department worthy of our State and the sacred cause for which it 
is organized. Each superintendent is respectfully requested to act as a com- 
mittee for his county or city, and to carry out, so far as practicable, the fol- 
lowing suggestions as to ways and means: 

1, School Exhibitions.—Let every school in the State, as far as practicable, 
hold an Exhibition at the close of the Winter Term, and charge a small ad- 
mittance fee, and give the proceeds to the Fair. 

2. Tableauxz.—In many places an exhibition of Tableaux wonld prove an at- 
tractive and sure mode of raising funds for the Fair. 

3. Mite Societies —Where neither of the foregoing plans is practicable, let 
Mite Socicties be formed, one in every school district or neighborhood, to 
meet weekly, from house to house, and let each pupil contribute his mite—five 
or ten cents—any sum, however small. These societies may also be formed in 
places where exhibitions, &c., are held, as additional means of raising funds. 

4. One Day’s Salary.—For teachers, no more simple and effective plan can 
be devised than to contribute one day’s salary to this object. Most teachers 
can do this without inconvenience ; many have already done so. 
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5, Handiwork.—The taste and skill of the school girls, inspired and directed 
by their teachers, will devise and execute innumerable miracles of ingenuity, 
use, and beauty, to deck the tables of the Fair, the sale of which will add 
largely to the receipts. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Committees desiring information may address Hon. J. L. Pickard, Chairman 
of the General Committee, Chicago, Illinois. Communications received by 
the undersigned will be promptly answered. 

HOW TO FORWARD CONTRIBUTIONS. 
All articles for the Fair, except money, should be boxed and sent direct 
to Chicago, plainly marked, thus: 
““Prsiic ScHoot DeparTMENT or SaniTary Fair, 
N. W. Sanitary Commission Rooms, 
’ 66 Madison Street, Chicago.” 

Boxes or packages for the Fair, not exceeding sixty pounds in weight, will 
be transmitted to Chicago, by the express companies, free of expense. Ar- 
ticles may be sent at any time, and whenever a box or package is shipped, Mr. 
Pickard should be informed of the fact, by letter, and he will immediately ac- 
knowledge receipt, and dispose of the articles in accordance with the wishes of 
the donors. 

Donations of money for the Fair may be remitted to the undersigned, who 
will acknowledge receipt by return mail. 

NECESSITY OF ORGANIZATION. 


Nothing can be done without earnest, organized effort. Let every one 
who receives this circular begin at once to plan, consult and act. Let school 
exhibitions, mite societies, &c., be immediately commenced and earnestly 
prosecuted. Let loving hearts at once set in motion busy fingers all 
over the State to prepare articles for the Fair. Organize without delay, 
in every county, town and school district, and let the good work go 
bravely on. 

THE OBJECT OF THE FAIR 
is to obtain the means to save the lives, restore the health, and cheer the 
hearts of our sick and wounded soldiers; to help our fathers, brothers and 
friends who are suffering for us. No gift is too small and none is too large 
for this merciful object. The blessing follows as closely upon the humblest as 
upon the richest offering. 

Our public schools must not and will not fail to do their part. Our, State is 
known on every battle field by the glorious deeds of her soldiers ; now let her 
be heard of in every hospital, by the glorious deeds of her school children. 

JNO. G. McMYNN, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


Madison, March 10, 1865. 
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HOME FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


Our readers have observed the appeal published in the papers for this In 
stitution lately chartered by the Legislature, and to be located in Milwaukee, 
While the appeal from Chicago claims our first attention, it should not ex. 
haust our charity. It is obvious that a large number of disabled soldiers wil 
need permanent aid in a “Permanent Home.” Every State should establish , 
such an institution. What we wish to say now is, let every teacher ani | 
school-child be prepared when called upon to do something, not only for the 
Sanitary Fair in Chicago, on the 30th of May, but for the Milwaukee 
Fair, which will commence on the 28th of June. We shall say more next 
month. 


THE PROSPECT FOR VOL. X. 


It is impossible to say, as we go to press, whether the Legislature will en- 
able the Journal to go on or not. But as a large proportion of the Spring 
Examinations take place during the month of Apri, we shall take it as a great 
favor if County Superintendents and leading teachers will, at these examina- 
tions, present the matter and obtain as many pledges as may be from teachers, 
that they will do their part if the Legislature do theirs. The price of the | 
Journal, if continued, will be $1.25. 


Our ADVERTISERS.—Messrs. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., in connection 
with their western publishers, Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co., present a new An- 
nouncement of their popular and excellent school books. The new Union 
Readers and the Robinsonian Mathematical Series, also the Penmanship and 
Book-keeping Series, have a wide and we believe constantly increasing circu- 
lation. The Botanical Series by Dr. Gray has likewise a deservedly high rep- 
utation. 

—The constancy and copiousness of the advertisements of the Ecrxctic 
Series, published by Messrs. Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, indicate that they also 
have a strong and permanent hold upon popular favor. ° 

We observe that our new State Superintendent, Mr. McMynn, himself a 
teacher of large experience, gives a prominent place to the publications of the 
above Houses, in his official recommendation of school books; also, to the 
“Comprehensive Geography,” by Shaw & Allen. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED! 
To sell by subscription, with sample, excellent 
» POPULAR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY WORKS, 
Suited to “the times.’’ Among these is a LoW PRICE 

HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 

Of Which OVER FORTY THOUSAND of Vol. 1 have already been sold. 

It is a good business for ex-Soldiers, Teachers, and others out of employment. 
For Circulars, with Particulars, addresss 
HENRY HOWE, No. 111 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


